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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


PROFESSOR PRATT ON SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


F I understand him aright, one term which gives Professor Pratt 

much trouble is experience. At any rate I can best serve my 
own purposes by indicating how experience is construed by specu- 
lative philosophy. 

Just as life for the biologist is a general term involving a multi- 
tude of characteristic activities such as digestion, reproduction, and 
the like, so experience is construed to involve, or to be made up of, 
any number of specifically human activities, such as knowing, esthetic 
enjoyment, and religious worship. And both sets of activities— 
the biological and the human—presuppose organizations capable of 
carrying them out and a material upon which to exercise them- 
selves. Digestion, for example, is an activity carried on by living 
things, upon a material taken from the environment and desig- 
nated, in so far as it participates in the activity, as food. Just so, 
knowing is a human activity, carried on by beings capable of con- 
scious experience, upon a material ‘‘had’’—as Mr. Dewey would 
put it—from the real world and designated, in so far as it partici- 
pates in the activity, as the object of knowledge. Just as food, 
whatever else it may be, must be digestible, so the object of knowl- 
edge, whatever else it may be, must be knowable. (Of course there 
are strict limitations to the working of the illustrative analogy 
here employed.) So far, I gather from Professor Pratt’s discus- 
sion, critical realism would in principle agree. 

But the next stages in the argument he would, I take it, refuse 
to follow, though they seem, to the speculative philosopher at least, 
to be bound up with the preceding. 

From the preceding it is clear, at any rate to the speculative 
philosopher, that experience comprises two equally necessary as- 
pects, the subjective and the objective, and that accordingly it may 
be called a synthesis, totality, whole, or unity of these aspects. And 
just because the duality is one of aspects, is within the whole, that 
is, dualism (pace Mr. Lovejoy!) can not be ultimate. 

Now any whole implies or involves a principle (or principles) 
of organization. So one speaks of the principles of mechanics, or 
the principles of economies, or the ‘‘ principle of individuality and 
value.’”? And to the principle of organization of the unity or whole 
which is experience philosophers since Plato have given the name 
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of mind. It is in a sense derivative from this that one speaks of 
“‘the social mind,’’ ‘‘l’esprit positif,’’ ‘‘the scientific mind,’’ “the 
spirit of 76,’’ or ‘‘college spirit.’”’ Similarly, by the mind of an 
individual is meant the principle of organization of his experi. 
ence—which, as above explained, always involves conscious activi. 
ties directed upon objects. By ‘‘absolute mind,’’ then, one should 
mean simply the ultimate principle of organization of an experi. 
ence conceived of as ideally complete (Bradley’s ‘‘reality’’) ; while 
the ‘‘nisus towards totality’? of which Bosanquet, for example, 
speaks, describes the philosophical impulse and endeavor to under. 
stand the world as adequately as possible. It is exemplified by the 
man naturally desirous of knowledge of Aristotle. 

On this view, obviously, mind is not, as it is for many other 
views, some sort of existential entity or psychical stuff. Instead of 
asking how my mind, an entity supposedly locked up within my 
head, can know another entity externally related to it (note the 
spatial metaphor indulged in here)—the classical epistemological 
problem—the speculative philosopher regards the process of know. 
ing objectively, much as the biologist does the process of living, 
and analyzes it from this point of view. 

As growing bodies of knowledge, the sciences reveal this process 
in typical forms, so that it is possible to characterize the nature of 
judgment, deduction, and induction, and to determine the part 
played by each in the process as a whole. At the same time one 
also learns in terms of what categories—e.g., substance, causality, 
teleology—the various sciences construe the various portions of the 
real world. In short, as Bosanquet was fond of putting it, we de- 
velop both a ‘‘physiology’’ and a ‘‘morphology”’ of knowledge. In 
so doing we are discovering how the principle of organization called 
mind displays itself in its various contexts. 

These are respectively logical and metaphysical investigations. 
From these are to be distinguished the psychological approach to 
the knowing process. Just as certain biological sciences examine 
the several vital activities such as digestion, reproduction, and the 
like, so psychology investigates the several conscious activities, such 
as perception, memory, and the like—in short, the subjective as- 
pects of knowing. And there is no more reason why the psycholo- 
gist should postulate a dualism between mind and body, than there 
is why the biologist should postulate a dualism between life and 
body. Neither is there any more reason why he should talk about 
‘‘mind-stuff’’ than there is why the biologist should talk about a 
vital stuff. Entities are not to be multiplied beyond necessity! 

From this point of view the so-called epistemological problem 
appears as a sort of hybrid, a monster, a mongrel, a scapegoat, born 
of an unholy confusion of psychological and logical categories. How 
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incapable of solution this problem is may be seen from an attempt 
to frame an analogous problem for biology, e.g., ‘‘how can life, re- 
garded as an entity, digest food?’’ Organisms digest food, and 
conscious beings know. 

I rest assured that Professor Pratt is far from satisfied with 
my attempt at clarification. God forbid that he should be entirely 
convinced, for in that case idealism would have lost an ideal adver- 
sary ! 


Haroitp R. Smart. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 





ONCE MORE UNTO THE BREACH! 


“T AVING freed my mind in this JourNAL, at perhaps undue 
length, on the subject of idealism, I had retired from the field 
of conflict (pardon the mixture of metaphors) to a somewhat satis- 
fied repose, when I was awakened from my dogmatic slumbers by a 
request that I participate in the Symposium at the Amherst meet- 
ing of the Philosophical Association; and I have now been reawak- 
ened by the receipt of a large envelope containing the four papers 
by Professors Wilson, Barrett, Moore, and Smart, which have ap- 
peared in the preceding and the present numbers of the JouRNAL, 
accompanied by the suggestion from the Editors that I send them 
my Symposium paper, with such additions, subtractions, and emen- 
dations as the emergency seems to call for. I use the word emer- 
gency, let me add, advisedly. The Symposium turned out to be a 
kind of triangular battle between idealism, objective relativism, and 
realism. In the course of the discussion it transpired that I had 
not destroyed idealism. And now with the newly augmented forces 
of idealism at my gates, and the objective relativists on my flank, 
the situation is sufficiently serious. Plainly I must look to my de- 
fences. 

The subject given out for the Amherst Symposium was ‘‘The 
Status of Mind in Reality.’’ Rather fortunately no one paid much 
attention to it. Pro forma I made a few remarks about mind in 
reality, but they were so unimportant I shall not reproduce them 
here; instead I shall devote myself to the crucial questions as to the 
meaning of the term ‘‘mind,’’ and the general positions of dualistic 
realism, objective relativism, and speculative idealism. And first 
of all let me make it clear in what sense I shall use the word ‘‘mind.’’ 

The philosophical use of any term of common speech should, it 
seems to me, conform as far as it can without vagueness and am- 
biguity, to the best usage of the language. If we are to follow this 
principle we surely must recognize that the word ‘‘mind’’ has an 
essentially subjective meaning. The best usage both literary and 
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psychological, as well as the common usage of the man in the street, 
employs the word to refer either to the actual stream of conscioys. 
ness or psychic content of some individual, or to the psychical 
powers, potentialities, and abilities of an individual, or to an indi- 
vidual self or subject. The individual or subject in question need 
not be human. One may properly refer to the animal mind, or to 
the divine mind. But in both cases the word ‘‘mind’’ gets its mean. 
ing for us from our minds, and is properly transferred to beast and 
God only in so far as its subjective, conscious, individual characters 
are preserved. Any of the three uses referred to (subject, stream 
of consciousness, or psychic potentiality) would seem to be justi- 
fied, and any extension of the term beyond these subjective and 
individualistic limits would seem to me both a bad use of English, 
and an unnecessary and dangerous bid for ambiguity. 

I wish, therefore, to take this opportunity to voice an earnest 
protest against the custom so common among certain idealistic 
schools, of using the word ‘‘mind”’ or ‘‘spirit’’ to refer to a region 
of reality which only by a rather fanciful analogy can be said to 
have anything in common with individual thinkers and their psy- 
chical powers, processes, and experiences. This new departure in 
the use of the word ‘‘mind’’ inaugurated by Hegel in his treatment 
of Der objectwe Geist, and also in his reference to Nature as in 
some sense Mind, seems to me one of the most harmful things that 
a philosopher has ever done to philosophy. Exact thinking and a 
careful use of terms is an absolute prerequisite to any form of 
philosophical progress; if our philosophical vocabulary is to be de- 
termined by vague analogies, the game is up. It is doubtless true 
that human institutions and social customs, that morality and law 
and religion, are all in part products of human thinking and ex- 
perience; it is also true that everything in nature is an actual or 
possible object of thought; and it is further true that the funda- 
mental logical principles of human thought must be recognized as 
also fundamental to Nature, and that both mind and everything 
else are ordered. But I submit that none of these facts, nor all of 
them together, justify us in taking a fairly definite and mucb- 
needed word like mind and giving it the extension here in ques- 
tion. There is no good reason why either the product or the object 
of mind should be confused with mind; nor is there any good rea- 
son why two types of process which conform to certain very general 
common laws should be messed together into one vague and undif- 
ferentiated whole by giving the name of one of them indifferently 
to both. I am at times wicked enough to wonder whether it is not 
out of the vagueness of thought thus generated that some of the 
seeming triumphs of objective idealism have been born. As if the 
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haze in which much philosophie discussion has been veiled were not 
dense enough already, additional and unnecessary befogging has 
been brought about by several schools through an equally ‘‘large 
and loose,’’ generous and indefinite use of the words ‘‘self’’ and 
“experience.’’ Against all of these methods of making us think 
we are talking about things we are not talking about, the dualistic 
realist enters an earnest protest. For him, at any rate, mind is 
going to mean a subjective and individual affair. When he needs 
to refer to other things he will try to find other terms. 

It will perhaps prevent unnecessary misunderstandings later on 
if I say here a few words concerning the relation of my position to 
that of objective relativism. I am in full agreement with both the 
objective relativist and the idealist in their common and reiterated 
and important assertion that everything is related to everything else. 
Further than that, I agree with them that everything is character- 
ized by its relations. I am not as yet ready to go the whole distance 
with them in their belief that things have no other characters than 
those they get from their relations; but I agree that at any rate most 
of their characters, and many of their most important ones, are of 
this relational sort. I recognize also that some of the characters of 
things they derive from their relations to minds, and these char- 
acters are perfectly real. If a circular sheet of what we should 
commonly call white paper looks to me elliptical and blue when I 
see it from a certain angle and through blue glasses, then appearing 
blue and elliptical to me is at that moment one of its real char- 
acters. On these matters all three of the schools involved in the 
Symposium would seem to be in accord. 

The quality of blue which I see when I look at white paper 
through blue glasses I should call subjective, while Professor Murphy 
would call it objective. Hence it may be that from this point on we 
shall have to go our different ways. Yet ’tis sad to part, and I should 
prefer to stay with Professor Murphy as long as possible. Let us 
then say, tentatively, that the blue of the illustration might be called 
a character of the paper in the sense that, under the conditions 
stated, the paper was one of the causes that produced the blue datum, 
one of the set of circumstances without which it would not have 
come into being. This blue, we both agree, the paper owes to its re- 
lation to me who see it—and, of course, to the blue glasses and the 
light rays. Similarly, its whiteness, as seen by the normal eye, it 
owes to its relation to the perceiver. ‘‘Secondary and tertiary 
qualities,’’ according to Professor Murphy, ‘‘seem to oeceur only in 
reference to human beings.’’! Now the human race has always 
found it of great practical importance to distinguish between those 


1 Ideas and Nature, Univ. of California Publications, VIII, p. 212. 
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characters of a physical thing which it owes to its relations to other 
physical things and those which it owes to perceivers; and it has 
been for a long time customary to call these latter characters sy). 
jective. Dualistic realism concurs in this distinction and in this use 
of terms. Objective relativism, on the other hand, insists that the 
characters in question should be called objective. The principal 
arguments that I have read from the objective relativists to prove 
these characters objective, would seem to me to show merely that 
they are actual. It often looks, therefore, as if the chief contention 
of the objective relativist consisted in the assertion of the actuality 
of the characters that are commonly called subjective. It was in 
the hope that this might be the meaning of his contention that | 
have made a desperate effort to go all the way with him. For if 
all he have in mind be a new and decidedly ambiguous use of an 
old term, I shall not quarrel. 

I fear, however, that though the arguments of the objective 
relativist prove only the actuality of what most of us call the sub- 
jective, he really means that these subjective events which ad- 
mittedly owe their characters and their existence to perception, 
belong not to consciousness but to external objects, and that they 
exist in the common objective space. This theory, which puts into 
physical space (already chock full of other things) innumerable 
non-physical events, events that come into being and go out of it as 
we open and close our eyes, events and qualities which take no part 
in the causal sequences of the physical world and which physical 
science can not recognize—this theory, if taken at its face value, 
I am quite unable to accept. Yet let me make one more last des- 
perate attempt at agreement. I shall not part company with the 
objective relativist if he really has nothing more in mind than a 
rather paradoxical way of stating the fact that when I look through 
blue glasses at a piece of paper it looks blue to me; that from the 
point of view of a man on this side of a mirror, his body looks as if 
it were on the other side of the mirror. This may be all that is 
intended by the very elaborate statements and arguments of Pro- 
fessor Whitehead and objective relativism. If so I should eall their 
language queer, but neither I nor anybody else could or would 
deny the exceedingly obvious facts which they have, rather unnec- 
essarily, brought to our attention. I suppose, however, that they 
really mean something truly radical, namely, the denial of con- 
sciousness. This position probably is a kind of pan-objectivism not 
unlike that of neo-realism. If this is their real position I must in- 
deed part company with them. Mind as a realm of the subjective 
exists, and sensa, ideas, memory images, imagination, consciousness 
of meaning, emotions, will-acts, belong to it, and only in a Pick- 
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wickian sense are they to be attributed to the physical. And I take 
this opportunity of affirming my agreement with Professor Hendel 
when he says that ‘‘mind is a very distinctive reality, distinct from 
anything else in what we call Nature.’’ There is no time here to 
argue this matter, but I shall devote a few minutes to making more 
clear my position as to the development of mind and the nature of 
its knowing. 

First of all let us suppose a real and common space-time. This 
supposition need not commit us to taking sides in the controversy 
over the nature of space and time. Space may be considered in 
Newtonian fashion as a container ; or it may be thought of as a name 
for the fact that physical things have length, breadth, thickness, 
shape, and size, and that they are related to each other in ways 
describable as distances and directions. Either view of space is 
compatible with the general realistic hypothesis; and the same is 
true of time. Let us now suppose that in the time-space pattern or 
order there are existent collections of existent qualities, each such 
collection having its own unique locus in both time and space. 
These collections of qualities (which we commonly refer to as things) 
are not dependent for their existence on any mind, and while some 
of their characters may be dependent on mind, others of them are 
not. Whether or no one accepts this essentially human hypothesis, 
it certainly contains nothing that is meaningless, nothing that is 
self-contradictory, nothing that is illogical. These physical things, 
as thus understood, we shall now add, are dynamically or causally 
interrelated. Further, let us suppose that among these interrelated 
physical things some are living and conscious—an hypothesis which 
can hardly be called irrational and for which surely there is fair 
empirical evidence. Some of the activities of the non-sentient 
things, some of the events and processes that go on among them, 
will affect sentient beings for good, some for ill: some will act upon 
them lethally, some will be the very condition of their continued 
life. In such a situation those beings which are capable of noting 
the advantageous and disadvantageous processes and events and are 
able to codrdinate their actions accordingly, will survive, while the 
others will be likely to die in their youth and innocence. Thus, 
given sentient beings and some capability, within living forms, of 
variation, natural selection will develop the power of nicer and 
nicer perception—as well as the various instincts, thought, and the 
other mental endowments of beast and man. Among these mental 
endowments should be mentioned the consciousness of meaning and 
those desires and preferences, likes and dislikes, on the basis of 
which some things are said to have value and to be more valuable 
than others. But to return to perception, we must note at this 
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point the kind of perception which natural selection will produce. 
Sentient beings will be developed to perceive only those qualities 
of things and those types of events which have vital and lethal 
effects upon them. Hence it will come about that man and his 
animal brothers will be able to perceive such things as structure, 
process, sequence, order; but not the many qualities of the physical 
thing’s inner nature, so to speak, which have no decisive effect upon 
the furthering or discontinuance of life. It will thus come about 
that sensa and other (subjective) experiences will be developed in 
the human and animal minds which will stand for or symbolize 
certain external events. There is no reason, biological or other, 
why these symbolic experiences should resemble the events which 
they symbolize. Man simply receives certain stimuli and data, and 
responds to these partly by immediate movement, partly by form- 
ing judgments. These judgments are about the structure and proc- 
esses of the external objects. When these judgments are true, and 
we have reason to believe them true, we have knowledge. 

For the dualistic realist knowledge is therefore representative. 
It is what Plato calls it: ‘‘true opinion with reason.’’ And this 
brings up Professor Murphy’s request that ‘‘some self-assured real- 
ist should tackle the problem of relating his independent fact or 
object, which ought to be the measure of truth, to the actual and 
accessible criteria by means of which we do in fact test opinions and 
beliefs.’’ My personal answer has been in principle given in what 
I have just said. In ordinary practical life we do not doubt our 
perceptual and other judgments concerning the physical world. 
When doubt arises we use, as Professor Murphy says, criteria for 
testing our belief. What these criteria are he does not state, but I 
suppose we should all agree that what we do is not in principle dif- 
ferent from what the scientist does in a similar situation. We form 
hypotheses and watch to see whether later experience confirms 
them. Professor Murphy’s question then seems to be this: how are 
these hypotheses and the testing experiences related to the ‘‘inde- 
pendent’’ facts or objects concerning which we have formed judg- 
ments? In the first place let me point out that these facts and ob- 
jects are no more independent for dualistic realism than they are 
for objective relativism. For both schools the facts and our cri- 
teria are closely related; but for both the facts and objects are in- 
dependent in the sense that they do not owe their existence to per- 
ception or any other act of mind. Nature has so made us that our 
sensa are linked up with external events in such fashion that they 
represent or symbolize them. Sometimes we are mistaken; but a 
large proportion of our judgments concerning the processes and 
structure of the physical world is borne out by subsequent experi- 
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ence in the sense that by making use of these judgments we are able 
to predict. This does not do away with the theoretical possibility 
that we may be mistaken. Realism does not pretend to give us a 
theory on the basis of which we shall have absolutely certain knowl- 
edge about physical processes. Absolutely certain knowledge is not 
to be found outside of mathematics and pure logic. But is not a 
world over which there ever hovers the shadow of a possible theo- 
retical doubt exactly the kind of world we seem to be living in? 
Realism makes possible quite as much certainty as we have any 
reason to suppose we possess. Nor is there, so far as I am aware, 
any theory which makes our knowledge of physical things abso- 
lutely certain. If there be such a theory, at any rate it is not ob- 
jective relativism. For it, as for dualism, there is at any rate a 
part or aspect of the physical object—namely, the very part which 
is of practical importance to us and the only part of which physical 
science takes cognizance,—which is not created nor destroyed by its 
relation to perception, and therefore is known if at all only by 
representation. So far as I can see nothing whatever has been said 
to make our knowledge of this important aspect of the physical 
world any easier by insisting that, for another aspect of the physi- 
eal, the word ‘‘objective’’ should be substituted for the word ‘‘sub- 
jective. ’’ 

The central point of the realistic position consists in the asser- 
tion that the physical is not dependent for its existence on mind. 
Realists are opposed to each other on many subordinate points, but 
on this fundamental tenet all realists from Locke’s time to our own 
would unite. I can not, therefore, assent to the not uncommon asser- 
tion that realism is as much in need of definition as idealism and 
that the various realistic schools are agreed on no proposition ex- 
cept that idealism is false. Throughout the three hundred and 
fifty years of its history realism has steadily maintained, as its cen- 
tral proposition, that physical reality, though related to sentient 
beings, is not dependent upon mind for its existence and for most 
of its nature; that while sentient beings may perceive and think 
about physical things, these things can and do exist and for ages 
have existed unperceived and unthought of, and that human ex- 
perience would be an inexplicable mass of seemingly unrelated 
events and mysterious coincidences unless we could have recourse 
to our natural belief in the physical world or to some equivalent 
hypothesis. 

And now for a few valedictory remarks on idealism. The vol- 
ume on Contemporary Idealism in America, together with the ar- 
ticles in this JourNAL which grew out of it, the discussion at Am- 
herst, and the four papers in this and the preceding numbers of the 
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JOURNAL, have made it abundantly clear that the philosophers who 
call themselves idealists are divisible into two chief sub-sections, 
namely, the mentalists and those who reject mentalism. The clear 
marking of this distinction has been a genuine forward step in our 
mutual understanding and in the clarification of our issues. Many 
of us realists had been under the impression that all idealists were 
mentalists; and we now see the error of our ways. Of the two 
schools of idealists we understand the mentalists best. Their gen- 
eral position has always been fairly plain, and at the recent Syn. 
posium Professor Brightman gave a clarifying statement as to the 
reasons which lead them to their conclusion. No longer does the 
mentalist maintain that his form of idealism is the only logically 
tenable or meaningful form of philosophy. Instead he takes the 
humbler position (quite parallel to that of the dualist) that while 
there are several conceivable interpretations of reality, his is, on the 
whole, the most plausible, the one that makes the smallest draft on 
human credulity. 

One of the idealist papers in the preceding number of the Jour- 
NAL (pp. 179-184) is written from this mentalist (i.e., personalist) 
point of view. It is a pleasure to find that I can go a long way with 
Professor Wilson. I share his belief in human selves. I agree with 
him that the concepts by the aid of which we think about the real 
world are the product of the mind’s reaction upon sense data. | 
welcome his assertion that there is an external control over our 
sense-perception, and that the source of this control is cosmic in its 
extent. Beyond that I can not as yet go with Professor Wilson, 
though I understand what he means and I acknowledge that it may 
be true. I see no compelling reasons for supposing that the ‘‘ cosmic 
power, which is the source of control in sense perception, knows at 
all times what it is doing’’; in short, that it is a Self. Professor 
Wilson may be right, but I do not see how he ean feel so sure of it. 

One further point in Professor Wilson’s paper should here be 
mentioned. He appears to think that we realists are willing to go 
further toward idealism than is actually the case. For he says that 
our ‘‘Realen so far as known are thought-constructs.’’ I take it 
that it was not Professor Wilson’s intention here merely to point 
out that things which are known are known things. That, or the 
equivalent of that, has been announced by idealists so many times 
in the last century and a half that I can hardly think Professor 
Wilson means to repeat it once more. He must, therefore, mean 
that the realist agrees with the idealist in acknowledging that there 
is nothing else to intend as an object of reference than thought con- 
structs. Of course the realist will acknowledge no such thing. 
The word ‘‘object’’? here must not mislead us. The distinction, 
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used by Broad and others, between the epistemological and the 
ontological object is important in this connection. Only a solipsist 
could consistently maintain that it is impossible to refer to, mean, or 
believe in a hypothetical ontological entity or object unless that entity 
be identified with one’s epistemological object. Nor are realists 
greatly moved by the consideration that they ‘‘can have other forms 
of the real [besides thought-constructs] only by refusing to tell 
what they are.’’ In previous pages of this paper I think I have 
told what they are. These physical things which are not thought- 
constructs are conceived as existent collections of existent qualities, 
with specific loci in space-time, part of whose structure, order, and 
processes we have made out. I admit that we can not tell all that 
these physical entities are. Can Professor Wilson tell us all about 
his Cosmie Self which ‘‘knows at all times what it is doing’’? If 
we are to believe that it is impossible to say anything meaningful 
about a hypothetical entity unless we tell everything about it, then 
it will be equally impossible for realist and idealist, for scientist 
and philosopher, for historian and business man to say anything. 
Surely it is not by such all-or-nothing method that progress is made. 
Line upon line! 

The three other idealist replies to my papers are from the school 
I had referred to as speculative idealism—though two of the writers 
prefer the name ‘‘objective idealism’’ and the other ‘‘speculative 
philosophy.’’ The most elaborate of these three is that by Professor 
Barrett which appeared in the preceding issue of the Journal (pp. 
169-178). It is the kind of paper which I heartily weleome—a paper 
in which the controversial element is reduced to the minimum and 
the main stress is placed upon an earnest effort to codperate in our 
common problem of getting at the truth. I go farther with Pro- 
fessor Barrett, moreover, than he may suspect, for the naturalistic 
interpretation of the world which he attacks certainly does not 
satisfy me. It would be a pleasure to dwell upon the many points 
of agreement between us; but it seems to be the sorry fate of 
philosophers to be foreed by some kind of inner dialectic to dwell 
chiefly upon their differences. And many small matters of disagree- 
ment I find in reading Professor Barrett’s paper. Of these, however, 
I shall say nothing, but shall confine myself here to two questions 
which are central to the present discussion. The first is the old 
verbal question of the word ‘‘mind.’’ And here I shall merely 
register once more a protest against the use of the same word to 
mean two such different things as the self or the mental processes of 
John Doe, on the one hand, and, on the other, the unified order of 
the whole, the structural principles of the universe, a kind of ar- 
rangement of a realm which is acknowledged not to be conscious. 
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It seems to me only in the service of ambiguity that two meanings go 
different should be expressed by the same word. Would we not all 
be much less likely to misunderstand each other if we should give 
up the word ‘‘mind’’ altogether and say personal consciousness 
when we mean it, and some kind of order (the kind not specified) 
when we mean that; and further point out, if we like, that all things, 
personal consciousness included, possess some kind of order? 

But this is a verbal matter chiefly—though a verbal matter that 
leads into many actual philosophic disagreements. More important 
is the position of objective idealism as presented by Professor Bar- 
rett on the nature of reality. With this position I must still say 
that I can neither agree nor disagree because I frankly do not yet 
know what it is. This much progress we have made: the position is 
not mentalism nor any form of absolute idealism which would at- 
tribute conscious mind to the Absolute. It would seem also that we 
can go a step farther: objective idealism does not stand for an a 
priort view of the world, for a necessary logical structure capable 
of being deduced from the Principle of Contradiction. Professor 
Barrett seemingly will go a long way with us realists in admitting 
a large empirical element into philosophy. This is much; but it is 
not all. Some of us realists will be willing at this point to take at 
least tentatively another step with Professor Barrett; the world is 
in part characterized by the fact that it produces individual minds, 
meanings, and values. How far the world is characterized by this 
fact, and just how significant for the whole of things this fact should 
be considered, is a question upon which much discussion is needed. 
As Professor Murphy pointed out in the Symposium, we have yet 
to learn how idealism will deal with the many non-idealistie facts of 
the world, and how it will reconcile them with its seemingly hasty 
generalization that reality is ‘‘mind.’’ For its argument, be it re- 
membered, is in part empirical. 

But let us, for the time, forget these difficulties in proof, and 
fasten our attention upon the theses of objective idealism, however 
demonstrated. This world is the sort of world that (1) has pro- 
duced knowing selves, and (2) is capable of being in part known. 
Let me point out, incidentally, that the assertion of this situation 
is hardly equivalent, in the ordinary usages of language, to the asser- 
tion that the world is mind. It goes, in fact, hardly beyond the 
position of Mr. Smuts and his philosophy of holism. Is holism what 
objective idealism is driving at? I gather that it would go beyond 
holism. And I have often wondered how Mr. Smuts could stop 
where he stops. For objective idealism, at any rate, not only is it 
true that the Universe is characterized by the fact that it has pro- 
duced selves and values; it is also true, for it, that values are some- 
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how determinative and dynamic. This, of course, means that there 
are purposes, cosmic purposes in the world, and that these are effi- 
cient. They are not simply forms of ordered sequence which we 
observers can trace and which may be ealled ‘‘mind’’ because 
‘‘mind’’ has been defined as order. Such an interpretation of value 
and purpose would be quite compatible with naturalism; and is, in 
fact, the interpretation which I understand Professor Hoernlé’s 
form of objective idealism favors. Not so, if I understand him, 
Professor Barrrett. He really means something actually different 
from naturalism. Purpose for him is purpose and is dynamic. 
What, then, does his form of objective idealism hold? 

So far as I can see, there is nothing left for it to hold save this: 
that the Universe is either the creation of, or what we might call the 
body of, a divine Being which is a mind in my sense of the word 
‘‘mind,’’ a conscious being who loves values and has purposes and 
achieves them, and who (since mentalism has been rejected) is not 
an all-inclusive Absolute. 

This is the view that I have meant, in my various papers, by 
theism. It has been worded in different ways by the Book of 
Genesis, by Plato, and by the Bhagavad Gita. Of course there have 
been many formulations of theism that have been crude; and per- 
haps it is natural that for this reason idealists should object to the 
word. But the essence of theism is, I think, what I have stated; and 
since objective idealism rejects both naturalism and mentalism, it 
would seem that theism as thus stated (or something like it) must 
be the thing that objective idealism means. The queer thing is that 
objective idealists do not say so. The position is easily statable and 
very obvious, and the non-mentalist arguments of idealism would 
seem to lead up to it. But most objective and speculative idealists, 
on reaching a point in their argument where the announcement of 
this theistic conclusion would seem almost inevitable, unaccountably 
shy off from it. I do not know why. One suggestion, which we 
ought not to entertain, is that they would not like to have it appear, 
after all the subtleties of their arguments, that this very old and 
somewhat commonplace conclusion was all they meant. I do not 
believe this is the real explanation. My own conclusion is that 
either the thing they mean is too subtle and complex for my poor 
realistic mind to comprehend; or else that they themselves are not 
quite sure what it is that they mean. 

‘‘The interpretations of poetry and art, of morality and re- 
ligion . . . express something ultimate and real in the nature of the 
world.’’ ‘‘The objective idealist assigns priority to mind. Finding 
mind to be the fullest and highest expression available to us of 
order in the world he insists on . . . seeking to understand the less 
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by the greater.’’ I am not here objecting to the idealist’s method of 
reaching his conclusion; I am merely trying to find out what that 
conclusion is. It does not mean an Absolute Consciousness. It does 
not mean merely the fact that the world produces minds. Does it 
mean what most of us know as theism? Objective idealism will not 
say. Does it mean something else, and if so, specifically what? Ob. 
jective idealism refuses to answer. Or does it, perchance, mean 
that the objective idealist will be satisfied if we will all agree to call 
reality ‘‘objective mind’’ and not be too curious as to how this may 
be interpreted? 

If objective idealism has something specific to give, it must fur- 
nish us with a characteristic thesis about the nature of the Uni- 
verse, different in some respect from the well-recognized doctrines 
of the past; or else it must provide some new kind of argument in 
favor of one of these older views. To be very frank, I can not see 
that Professor Barrett has pointed out either of these prerequisites. 

It is to the task of providing objective idealism with a unique 
thesis, which shall differentiate it from mentalism, naturalism, and 
theism, that Professor Moore directs himself (pp. 184-185). He 
points out a fourth possible way of taking reality and insists that this 
is the true interpretation of objective idealism. It is an interpreta- 
tion which I confess I had not thought of as a serious hypothesis. 
But while I am glad to recognize in Professor Moore’s reply an 
answer to my question ‘‘What is Speculative Idealism?’’, I must 
point out that if his view is accepted, certain peculiar results emerge. 
While the mentalist ‘‘thinks of all reality as contained in some 
mind,’’ the objective idealist ‘‘only thinks of reality as always the 
object of some mind.’’ He ‘‘sees the mind and its object as dis- 
tinct and yet interdependent.’’ Thus objective idealism is to be dif- 
ferentiated from mentalism. Physical things are not the content, 
but are always the object of mind. Now the peculiarity to which 
I referred is this: in Professor Moore’s world physical objects are 
not mental, but they are dependent for their existence on the mental. 
In order to be and to continue in existence they must be the object 
of mind. I take it this means that they must be actually and ac- 
tively thought about. It would hardly do to say they might be real 
when only potentially thought about, when only potential objects 
of some mind. If one should interpret the phrase ‘‘object of some 
mind’’ in this way it would be impossible to make any distinction 
between actual and potential reality, and the seemingly meaningful 
assertion of Professor Moore’s objective idealism would in the last 
analysis reduce to the harmless truism that nothing genuinely in- 
conceivable can be real. A position such as that would have noth- 
ing to differentiate it from the most extreme forms of realism and 
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naturalism. Physical things, then, in order to be at all, must be 
actually thought about, and they fall out of existence whenever they 
cease to be the actual objects of some mind. Nothing is said as to 
the nature of the needed mind. Professor Moore’s objective ideal- 
ism may appeal to an Absolute, or find finite human minds sufficient 
for this purpose. I am not sure which it will choose. If it chooses 
the former alternative it is important to note the kind of Absolute 
that will be required. Its Absolute must be very much more than 
the Bosanquetian ‘‘Absolute’’; it must be a real and conscious 
Mind. An Absolute of this sort—explicitly aware all the time of 
all the names and all the numbers in all the telephone directories 
in the world and of every other fact, entity, or event in the universe 
—is a hypothetical Being of such extraordinary nature as to require 
rather compelling reasons if most of us are to accept it; and among 
these reasons, I should suppose, would have to be found the demon- 
stration that the existence of physical entities is inconceivable ex- 
cept when some mind is thinking about them—a demonstration for 
which we realists have long been waiting. Moreover, there would 
seem to be not much more than a verbal difference between saying 
that physical things must be the objects of the Absolute Mind and 
that they must be its content. In a sense, to be sure, this form of 
objective idealism stops short of mentalism; but one wonders why 
it should. 

If Professor Moore does not wish to risk his objective idealism 
on the fate of a hypothetical Absolute, and appeals only to finite 
human minds, the situation is hardly better. Since not even all 
mankind by ordered and strenuous efforts, by sitting up nights and 
thinking very hard, could possibly keep thinking of all the things 
all the time, the picture of the physical universe which results takes 
on that strangely incoherent and jwmpy nature with which the 
older forms of subjectivism had familiarized us and from which ob- 
jective idealism has often been proclaimed as the means of salva- 
tion. Physical objects being dependent for their existence on con- 
scious awareness would appear to differ from psychical objects in 
little or in nothing save that they would be known as objective ; and 
how they could be practically distinguished from purely subjective 
and psychical objects it is hard to see. When its reliance upon 
purely verbal differentiations are thus laid bare, objective idealism 
reveals an interesting family resemblance to objective relativism ; 
while its pragmatic implications of a universal subjectivity suggest 
that it is an almost indistinguishable twin to mentalism. 

The fourth of the idealist replies to my query, the one (pp. 197- 
199) by Professor Smart, will require more detailed consideration 
than I have given to any of the others. It centers chiefly round the 
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meaning given to the words ‘‘experience’’ and ‘‘mind.’’ Professor 
Smart has been very careful to explain what each of these terms 
means to him, and I think I get his meaning; but these philosophic 
terms of ours are so deceitfully capable of concealing latent ambigui- 
ties that I can not be perfectly sure. It is just conceivable that he 
is using the word ‘‘experience’’ to mean what the dualistic realist 
means by it, namely, conscious states and conscious activities, such 
as sensa, emotions, urges, will acts, judgments. But I do not think 
this can be his meaning; for if it were, the word would require no 
explanation, nor could it be used as a way of getting out of dual- 
ism (which is plainly Professor Smart’s aim in elaborating the 
meaning of the word). If experience be merely a synonym for 
consciousness (as we dualists use it), there are no two aspects about 
it, and it is merely one part of a dualistic world. It is, therefore, 
evident that Professor Smart uses the word ‘‘experience’’ to mean 
more than the psychical. It signifies to him the total situation, the 
sum total of the processes, both psychical and physical, which are 
involved when a man perceives, judges, feels, resolves. Taken thus, 
‘‘experience comprises two equally necessary aspects, the subjective 
and the objective, and accordingly it may be called a synthesis, 
totality, whole, or unity of these aspects.’’ Now of course such a 
series of processes, such an inclusive situation, may be called a 
whole, just as any combination of diverse parts may be called a 
whole, and from some point of view 1s a whole. This is a true say- 
ing, but for the purpose of our discussion it is not one of much 
significance. That Professor Smart means to assert more than a 
verbal unity is shown by his assertion that the duality is one of 
aspects, and that the dualism is not ultimate. A good deal hinges 
upon this word ‘‘aspects.’’ Plainly it is used to mean something 
very different from parts. The implication is that every part of 
the total activity known as experiencing is wholly objective from 
one point of view and wholly subjective from another. To assert 
this, as I view the matter, goes far beyond the evidence; and not 
only so, but I can not help wondering whether, to one who is not at 
heart a mentalist, the assertion could really have any meaning. To 
make the question clearer, let us take a concrete case of experience 
and examine it. A man sees a red box. Some of the parts into 
which the total process or situation here involved may be analysed 
are these: a physical thing having a position in the common space; 
light vibrations or corpuscles; the processes going on in the retina, 
optic nerve, and brain; the sensation (psychical) of light, merged 
in the judgmental activity which might get itself expressed in the 
words, ‘‘That is a red box.’’ Now I should hold that the first parts 
or stages of this total process had no subjective aspect, and that the 
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last had no objective aspect. If my analysis be correct there plainly 
results an ultimate dualism. If my analysis is not accepted by the 
speculative philosopher, what interpretation of the box, the vibra- 
tions, and the brain does he suggest in its place? Is the box men- 
tal? Is its esse percipt? Or what is it? No light is thrown upon 
the situation, nor is anything done to make the seeming dualism 
less ultimate by throwing over the whole series of physical, physio- 
logical, and psychological processes the blanket term ‘‘experience.’’ 

With this rather vague meaning for the word ‘‘experience’’ is 
bound up Professor Smart’s use of the word ‘‘mind.’’ As ex- 
perience is for him the total process of activity, both psychical and 
physical, by which enjoyment, worship, knowledge, and many other 
things are reached, so mind is neither wholly psychical nor wholly 
physical, but is to be defined as ‘‘the principle of organization of 
the unity’’ of these various complex processes. Doubtless one has 
a right to define his own words as he likes, but from the purely 
linguistic point of view I do not see why any name is needed for 
such a conception. For I do not notice that any of the people who 
converse with me ever want to refer to the principle of organiza- 
tion of the unity of the various psychical and physiological activi- 
ties, and of the physical processes outside the body that are con- 
nected with them when, say, I see a box. I can not myself exactly say 
what could be intended by such a ‘‘principle.’’ Nor can I see that 
the nature of an individual mind is made more clear by calling it 
the principle of the organization of the totality of the personal and 
cosmic processes which are involved in all the individual’s percepts, 
his knowledge, his esthetic enjoyment, his religious worship, and 
any number of his other specifically human activities. Professor 
Smart may rather naturally complain that I have not been quite 
fair to him in the preceding sentence, since in dealing with the mind 
of an individual he says explicitly that the individual’s experience 
‘involves conscious activities directed upon objects,’’ and makes 
no reference (there) to the physiological and physical processes 
which I have included. If he should reply thus, however, I should 
have to remind him that the introduction of the non-conscious into 
“‘experience’’ was not my doing but his, and that I shall be the last 
to complain if he will really cast out from ‘‘experience”’ all but the 
conscious. I have merely taken him at his word in my phrasing of 
what an individual’s mind comes to. And, to be brief, it seems to 
me that whether we are speaking of the finite individual or of the 
Absolute, the meaning given by speculative philosophy to the word 
“‘mind’’ is of such a sort as to leave confusion worse confounded. 
It throws light on nothing and makes unnecessarily and hopelessly 
ambiguous an otherwise fairly clear term. 
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So much said for the purpose of getting myself expressed, I can 
now return to Professor Smart and go along quite amicably with 
him. As he says, ‘‘on this view, obviously, mind is not some sort 
of existential entity or psychical stuff.’’ And that being the case, 
I can also agree that a so-called problem which should seek the re- 
lation between ‘‘mind’’ in this sense and particular objects would 
be ‘‘a mongrel, a scapegoat,’’ and also, if it will please Professor 
Smart, I am willing to add a unicorn, a Jabberwock, and an Unding. 
But the fact that there is no problem of relation between a brain 
process and the strange, abstract, and fantastic thing which Pro- 
fessor Smart calls mind, has nothing to do with the question whether 
the physiological psychologist has a real problem when he seeks the 
relation between the activity of the optic center and the occurrence 
of visual sensations And be it noted that every psychologist who 
makes any use of the nervous system in describing or explaining 
psychical processes (and what psychologist save the behaviorist 
does not?) postulates some sort of dualism. 

The problems of ‘‘the objective process of knowing,’’ the growth 
of science, its differentiation into various subordinate bodies, the 
processes of judgment, deduction, induction, and the other things 
which interest the speculative philosopher—these are real problems. 
But from the fact that they are real problems it does not follow that 
they are the only real problems. Now the problem which various 
schools of realism—and some schools of idealism also—are perhaps 
most interested in is, not how ‘‘mind’’ (in Professor Smart’s sense) 
can know (in fact for such a ‘‘mind’’ to know would seem obvi- 
ously impossible) ; but ‘‘How can conscious beings know?’’ More 
specifically, how can an individual conscious being know some par- 
ticular fact—any fact—about the external world? (I am using 
the word ‘‘external’’ to include all of reality that is not identically 
a part of the individual’s conscious content.) The astronomer, let 
us say, is gaining knowledge of a distant star. The historian is ac- 
cumulating knowledge concerning Cyrus the Great. Now what are 
the processes by which these scholars gain this knowledge, and 
what are the methods by which it should be tested? Since the 
speculative philosopher is not a mentalist, he agrees with us dual- 
ists that the star is not any part of the astronomer’s consciousness, 
nor are Cyrus’s acts any part of the consciousness of the historian. 
The thought of the star, however, and the thought of Cyrus, and 
the conelusions about them are parts of consciousness. The star, 
moreover, is millions of miles distant from the brain of the astron- 
omer, and the events of Persian history were over thousands of 
years before the historian was born. The challenge of such situa- 
tions surely can not be denied. 
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In short, the question how an individual can know objects which 
are not part of his conscious content is a real problem. The ques- 
tion as to the relation of a particular brain event to a particular 
sensation or conscious will-act is a real problem. Neither of them 
is solved or made in any way less pressing by a new definition of 
the words ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘experience.’’ And to admit the reality 
of these problems is to admit a very real sort of dualism. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. Is idealism 
realism? Some of it is not; a great deal of it is. What is the na- 
ture of the non-mentalist forms of idealism? Some of them are 
merely other names for thorough-going realistic naturalism; some 
of them are new ways of wording old-fashioned realistic theism. Is 
there some form of non-mentalist idealism which is not reducible to 
one of these? Has non-mentalist idealism any message of its own, 
anything characteristic that is more than words, any contribution 
(other than a verbal one) not given by either naturalism or theism? 
Perhaps. But after my long search and my many appeals for in- 
formation, I have as yet failed to find it. 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
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An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method. Morris R. ConEen 
and Ernest Nacent. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1934. 
Pp. xii + 467. $2.75. 

This book has more than a textbook value; no other work for be- 
ginners with which the reviewer is acquainted contains so much that 
is new, definite, relevant, and true. At least the present reviewer 
will not question its general truth, having himself expressed similar 
views in time past. It is to be hoped that future textbook writers 
will read and digest the exposure here of some of the timeworn but 
recurrent fallacies of logic texts. If there is a criticism of the 
book, it is just in this fact, that it is, and perhaps today must be, 
directed towards the enlightenment of teachers of logic, rather than 
towards the instruction of their pupils. 

This is especially true of the formal logic section, dealing with 
such matters as ‘‘existential import.’’ The ideal student text will 
be written by one who knows the theory, and is consistent, but does 
not try to explain too soon to the beginner. Most of the existent 
texts are inconsistent with themselves. We are thinking, for in- 
stance, of such a pedagogically effective text as that of Dotterer, 
which equates universal propositions with hypothetical propositions, 
and then calmly assumes you can still go on inferring factual exist- 
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ence from the truth of the universal. Why not be consistent, and add 
that, if we can infer a particular, with the meaning, ‘‘There is at 
least one,’’ from a universal, any two universal premises with a 
term in common will give some conclusion? For instance: No 
lumps of coal are negroes. No blackbirds are lumps of coal. There- 
fore, Some things not blackbirds are not negroes, namely, the lumps 
of coal. But on the other hand, such a beautiful argument as the 
Pythagorean proof of the incommensurableness in the length of the 
diagonal of a square could find no place in our usual texts. Any 
number y, which measures the diagonal length, when a number z 
measures the side, is even. It is also odd. Do we conclude, in the 
third figure, that Some even numbers are odd? Certainly not. We 
conclude: There are no such numbers. 

The most of the text before us is really good. There may be a 
little too much detail packed into some of the deductive logic chap- 
ters, and even some lack of caution, for one needs to watch exis- 
tential import in inferences by added determinants, etc. The 
treatment of ‘‘analogy’’ is rather formidably technical. <A ‘‘di- 
lemma’’ might be more perspicuously explained as two ordinary 
hypothetical syllogisms set side by side as alternatives. The au- 
thors are so anxious to stress the weaknesses of Mill’s methods, that 
criticism comes tumbling in before the ordinary student would have 
caught the meaning and force of the methods. On the other hand 
there are many things well explained: the nature of a mathematical 
system, Peirce’s theory of probability, ete. 

The reviewer wishes the authors had taken space, possibly in an 
appendix chapter, to explain to the first beginners how, given two 
premises of a syllogism, to go about constructing the valid conclu- 
sion, if any. This conclusion can then be compared with any: given 
conclusion, to see if they mean the same. Then there should follow 
examples, many, many examples, actually worked out, so that the 
reader can have them before him. You can not do this in lectures 
without wasting a great amount of time, and the beginner never 
gets it so well as if he found it printed in his book. The rules 
would go something like this. Assuming the general interpreta- 
tion of existential import which Cohen and Nagel assume, there 
can be no valid particular conclusion from two universal premises, 
and a statement about ‘‘honest men’’ will, in general, not be equiva- 
lent to a statement about ‘‘dishonest men.’’ The rules then be- 
come very simple. There must be at least one universal premise 
for your major premise. In the first two figures, the subject of the 
minor premise, with its all or some, becomes subject of the conclu- 
sion, which is negative if one premise is negative (watching out for 
the troublesome ambiguity in all—are not). You can draw a dia- 
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gram of the major premise (stated in affirmative form, by obvert- 
ing, if necessary). Of two concentric circles, the larger will indi- 
cate the predicate. The rule for the first figure becomes: ‘‘ What 
is inside the smaller is inside the larger.’’ For the second figure, 
‘‘What is outside the larger is outside the smaller.’’ These can 
then be shown to be equivalent to the two forms of the ordinary 
hypothetical syllogism. 

Fourth figure that will not readily turn into first by interchang- 
ing premises, you turn into second figure. For instance, No A ts 
B; and, Some B is not C. (Do not confuse the beginner by telling 
him that from two negative premises there is no conclusion.) Re- 
write: All A is non-B; Some not-C is B, so it is outside of non-B. 
Therefore, Some not-C is not A. 

The third figure should be treated differently. It is the refu- 
tation of a universal, by producing an example to the contrary. 
The primary rule is that the example must actually exist. There- 
fore normally one premise must be universal and one particular, or 
both individual. You form the conclusion with some, and bring 
down a negative with the term from each negative premise. Some- 
body asserts that All the Presidents who were not Democrats came 
from north of the Mason-Dixon line. You reply: ‘‘Consider Abra- 
ham Lincoln, he was not a Democrat, and he did not come from 
north of the line.’’ 

This review threatens to become too long, but we would like to 
take opportunity to express a regret that Professor Royce’s dia- 
grams of syllogisms have never found a place in a logic text. Start- 
ing with Cohen and Nagel’s symbolism, that No A is B means 
AB= 0, and Some A is B means AB =+ 0, etc., you proceed as fol- 
lows. Draw two overlapping circles to symbolize the major and 
minor terms, inside a rectangle indicating the universe of discourse. 
This gives four compartments. Split the rectangle and circles by 
a line lengthwise of the diagram, making eight compartments: 
those on one side of the line indicating the domain of the middle 
term; on the other side, its negative. Cross out by cross-hatching 
any area that a universal j j Indicate 
by the heads of two arrows the two compartments, at least one of 
which must be occupied if a particular premise is true. Imagine 
the middle line to disappear again, and read off the result. Such 
diagrams give the lecturer a chance to stress the ‘‘physical’’ neces- 
sity in these spatial forms, and to show that the laws of formal logic 
are laws of things and physical form, as well as of thoughts. 

mF. C. 
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The Nature of Mathematics. A Critical Survey. Max Buack. 
(International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scien- 
tific Method.) New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1934. 
Pp. xiv + 219. 

Those interested in the issues being disputed in the philosophy 
of mathematics, but who lack time or training to work their way 
through the flood of contemporary literature, will find in Mr. 
Black’s book a useful outline of the positions and weaknesses of the 
chief combatants. The logistic thesis on the identity of logic and 
mathematics is rather fully developed and supplemented by short 
but intelligible accounts of the two main opposing schools. It is 
the only book in English which reports the present state of this 
exciting portion of the contemporary philosophic battleground. 

Mr. Black finds that the logistic thesis has broken down. He 
points out very justly that the Principia has concerned itself only 
inadequately with questions of symbolism and conditions of signifi- 
cance. The analysis of the natural numbers offered by that work 
is consequently circular, and the discussions of infinity and con- 
tinuity are shot through with contradictions. I think he is correct 
in laying most of the blame for this sad state of affairs upon the 
extensional treatment of infinity and the continuum, and in be- 
lieving that the idea of ‘‘deducing’’ mathematics from logic must 
be given up. 

The virtues of the book are also its faults. Its discussions are 
sketchy, and fundamental criticisms are indicated rather than de- 
veloped. At one point (p. 113) Mr. Black’s argument is vitiated 
by confusing material implication with deducibility. But his con- 
structive suggestions (many in line with Hilbert’s approach), such 
as on the difference between logic and mathematics, on variables 
and functions, on type, level, and multiplicity of symbols, are all 
extremely interesting and deserve fuller discussion than present 
space allows. 

E. N. 


An Elementary Logic. Grecory Dexter Watcott. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1931. Pp. xvi-+ 451. 
Instructors who have the temerity to teach logic to college fresh- 

men or to advanced preparatory school pupils should find in this 

book a simple and clearly written exposition of the rudiments of 
formal logic and a neat arrangement of the more overt procedures 
in science. There are many graphs, curves, diagrams, and exer- 
cises to insure the beginner sufficient practice and perhaps a bit of 
fun besides. There are no spur lines running off into the hinter- 
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lands of symbolism, epistemology, or logical ‘‘isms.’’ Formal fal- 
lacies and methodological errors receive detailed discussion and 
vivid illustration, and at the end of the book there unfolds a long 
appendix sheet on which the ways of going deductively and induc- 
tively astray are beautifully plotted. 


JESSE V. MAuZEy. 
Str. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE. 


Die ontologischen Grundlagen der neueren Erkenntnislehre. 
Ecxarpt GUNTHER. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1933. 32 pp. 
1.40 M. 


These few pages are well worth perusal, if only for the remark- 
ably concise and fresh statement of the chief theories criticized, 
namely, those of Mach, H. Cohen, Natorp, Rickert, N. Hartmann, 
and to some extent Scheler. I do not imply that, on the other hand, 
the author’s criticisms are unworthy or insignificant. His thesis is 
the now popular one that attempts to make the theory of knowledge 
the basic philosophic science have failed. And the argument pro- 
ceeds by way of showing that such theories of knowledge have inade- 
quate and confused ontological presuppositions concealed in them. 
The detailed analysis is very neatly done, and certainly succeeds in 
showing up weak and problematic points in the theories criticized, 
though it is to be doubted whether some of the implications drawn 
from the theories would be admitted by their authors. The theories 
are examined with respect to their treatment of the following topics: 
(1) the knowing subject and the ontology of consciousness; (2) 
objectivity and the being of the object; (3) science as the basic fact 
for philosophy; (4) the realm of values. 

The author argues that the relation of meaning rather than that 
of knowing is constitutive for the concept of ‘‘the object.’’ We 
mean objects prior to and independent of our knowing them. 
Secondly, he argues that the meaning relation is itself not ontologi- 
eal, being relation. This is what divides him from Hartmann (p. 
22). Hence ontology would seem to be quite independent of theories 
of meaning and knowing. From footnotes one would infer that a 
fuller exposition of the position with which the author is in sym- 
pathy may be found in Giinther Jacoby’s Allgemeine Ontologie der 
Wirklichkett, 1928. 


H. L. F. 


Die Ontologie der Gegenwart in ihren Grundgestalten. GERHARD 
LEHMANN. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1933. 42 pp. 
1.80 M. 


Published in the same series as the foregoing monograph by 
Eckardt Giinther, this little work of Gerhard Lehmann should be 
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read as a sequel. Not that the personal views of these two authors 
stand in such a relationship, but their themes in these two critica] 
essays are continuous. Giinther discusses the suppressed ontolo- 
gies implicit in neo-critical Erkenntnistheorie. Lehmann takes up 
the more recent return in German philosophy to explicit ontolog. 
ical doctrines. He distinguishes four different approaches that 
have latterly been made to ontology. (1) The phenomenology of 
Husserl approaches it as a doctrine of the regions of pure conscious- 
ness or absolute subjectivity. (2) Heidegger comes to it as a 
fundamental, generic analysis of the finite existence in which mean- 
ing arises. (3) N. Hartmann takes it as the analysis of our con- 
sciousness of reality, which includes but also transcends our mean- 
ingful acts. (4) Rejecting these ‘‘immanential’’ approaches, 
Jacoby undertakes to develop ontology as the concept of reality 
completely transcendent to and unmodified by the gnoseological 
acts in which it is meant. 

Lehmann’s account of these four positions contains less polemic 
and more sustained analysis than Giinther’s monograph. In the 
case of Husserl and Heidegger he includes some discussion of ante- 
cedents and of the progressive development of the doctrine. His 
exposition at this point is full of penetrating insights so remarkably 
compressed that it defies further abbreviation by the reviewer. In 
my opinion the essay deserves, not only to be read, but also to be 
translated into English for its observations on the relations between 
Husserl’s thought and Heidegger’s alone. 


mi F. 


L’Esthétique de la Grace. RAyMonp Bayer. Tomes I et II. (Bib- 
liothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1933. viii + 634 pp.; 579 pp. 

The title of this work of over twelve hundred pages might lead 
the unwary to suspect that one had here an esthetic completely or 
in part or quasi-theological in character. It is nothing of the sort. 
M. Bayer, obviously very familiar with the history of esthetic theory, 
is performing the simple but here very detailed feat of bringing to 
bear upon esthetic analysis a new concept, and not simply as a 
counter in a new dialectic. He thinks (and with a certain justice) 
that reflection upon art has been narrowed, if not often vitiated, 
by the controlling influence of the concept of beauty, which has in 
turn been ‘‘assimilated’’ to the idea of the good. It has often been 
pointed out that a new instrument is of the first order of impor- 
tance in the enlargement of the field of physical inquiry and specu- 
lation. A new concept may serve the same function, and M. Bayer 
finds such a new and fruitful intellectual instrument in grace. 
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‘‘Beauty,’’ writes Professor Bayer at the conclusion of the sec- 
ond large volume, ‘‘is the harmonious accord in the rhythms of 
triumph, not without travail, but without the final stigmata of 
effort at the close. The winged ease which is in the work brings to 
the spectator the net result of a miracle. Spontaneity, security, 
the sense of complicity, all that goes to compose a state of alert 
awareness, organizes itself in a scale of well being. Such a happy 
accident in the order of alacrity of the whole soul and, in the sub- 
ject, the availability of an energy everywhere discharged and dis- 
played,—that is grace.’’ 

It becomes clear from a closer examination of the book what it 
is that M. Bayer hopes to accomplish, or after a thousand pages to 
have accomplished by the introduction of grace as the leading es- 
thetic concept. He interprets at great length and with documented 
and detailed illustration, the sense of form and form itself as dy- 
namic. He wishes to give us a way of explaining and defining the 
dynamic and moving aspects of works of art and of any vital ex- 
perience of them. The concept of beauty has in the past and 
seems to be for him of necessity both static and moral. The con- 
cept of the sublime is almost the opposite of grace. It implies the 
tension of a moral triumph; dignity is a better name for it than 
grace. M. Bayer finds many predecessors for his own theme, prin- 
cipally in the eighteenth century and chiefly Home, who writing 
during the neo-classic revival led by Winckelmann, defines grace 
as that ‘‘agreeable appearance which is born of elegance of move- 
ment and a restraint expressing dignity’’ (not a bad tag for eight- 
eenth-century art). Schiller, too, and later Spencer, have things 
to say about grace that M. Bayer approves of. But his own enter- 
prise is more comprehensive and spectacular. It is a dynamic 
metaphysics of art, with the theme of grace as the first principle. 
He has many interesting illustrations from all the arts, from life, 
and from the life of the psyche. But, as may be guessed, his most 
apposite and convincing illustrations come from music and the 
dance. Interesting as are the illustrative materials and lucid as 
is the thesis, M. Bayer’s ‘‘grace’’ is no more ultimate or exhaustive 
a concept than beauty. But the concept has the merit of throwing 
a fresh light from a different quarter on an old problem, and doing 
justice to those moving rhythms and liberated energies which are 
so much a part of, and such neglected phases of, the esthetic ex- 
perience. I. E. 


Cartesio. Francesco Oxuaiati. Milan: Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e 
Pensiero.’’ 1934. xi+ 329 pp. 20 lire. 
Professor Olgiati, in what he modestly terms an introduction to 
the study of Descartes, has produced a detailed account of the phi- 
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losopher’s fortunes in his own times as well as in ours, together with 
a new interpretation of Cartesianism. The historical portions of 
the book are admirably documented and have their own value apart 
from the value of the interpretative portions. These form an out- 
line—which will be filled in, we are told, at a later date—of the 
‘‘fundamental intuition,’’ the idea-madre, of Descartes, called by 
Professor Olgiati ‘‘rationalistic phenomenalism.’’ 

The doctrine is phenomenalistic in that it discusses reality not 
as being but as appearance; it is rationalistic in that it is essentially 
deductive rather than empirical. All of these qualifiers are of 
course vague; indeed the author admits that he is doing little more 
than suggest his thesis. They may be slightly clarified by the em- 
phasis which he puts upon Descartes’ preoccupation with unify- 
ing into a deductive system the materials of knowledge. ‘‘Expla- 
nation,’’ we find (p. 286), ‘‘for Descartes, is unification.’’ And 


Professor Olgiati points to his belief in the unity of reason, the unity 
of the sciences, the unity of the real, the unity of method. But here 
are three, possibly four, meanings of the word ‘‘unity’’ which, it 
will be granted, frustrate a reviewer’s best intentions. 

The book is therefore recommended for reading for its historical 
sections. It is, however, likely that readers who believe in the doc- 
trine of ‘‘mother-ideas’’ will also find the interpretative sections of 


great value. 
G. B. 


Fourier et le Socialisme. A. Ptntocue. Paris: Félix Alean. 1933. 
195 pp. 20 frances. 


‘“Every time I speak of Fourier,’’ wrote M. Le Moyne to M. 
Jules Lechevalier in 1833, ‘‘I distinguish le géme sage from le génie 
extravagant.’’ In the present volume, most of which has already 
appeared in La Nouvelle Revue, Professor Pinloche of the Univer- 
sity of Lille makes the same useful distinction, aspiring to select 
from the ‘‘immense chaos’’ of Fourier’s writings the ideas deemed 
worthy of present notice. The bulk of the book consists of an 
anthology of texts selected from the works of Fourier and his fol- 
lowers, Considérant, Lechevalier, and Pellarin, followed by some 
over-optimistic prophecies concerning the future of Fourierist 
ideals. As opposed to Marxist class-struggle, the author empha- 
sizes particularly the need for the complete identification of indi- 
vidual and social goods, and the separation of social and political 
questions, in order to attain the Fourierist goal of ‘‘l’ Association 
intégrale des individus, des classes, des peuples,’’ from which we 
seem to be about as far distant today as a century ago. 

H. A. L. 
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A Philosophy for Liberalism. Bruce W. BrorHerston. Boston: 
The Beacon Press. 1934. iii +188 pp. $2.00. 


Liberalism is defined as ‘‘the sum total of all movements in the 
history of man which have had their rise in the normal urgency of 
the human spirit’’ (p. 11) ; but it requires ‘‘a philosophy which has 
nowhere been forthcoming’’ (p. 12). Until the present despair, it 
has been satisfied with pure science and laissez faire, both of which 
are now seen to be inadequate because of their atomism and failure 
to take account of humanity’s ‘‘native tendency toward unity or 
organic system’’ (p. 13). Through a consideration of almost every- 
thing from primitive culture to Walter Lippmann, the author pro- 
ceeds to justify ‘‘faith in an inward and nature-made directive 
principle in mind, directing human nature toward social unity, and 
even beyond humanity, to the metaphysical satisfaction of a re- 
ligious urge’’ (p. 160). 

R. 8. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF EtnHics. Volume XLIV, No. 3. 
The Metaphysics of Value, I.: DeWitt H. Parker. Have Values a 
Place in Economics?: Joseph J. Spengler. The Jurisprudence of 


Lorimer: R. U. Singh. Progress Inductively Defined: Stuart C. 
Dodd. 

Puiuosopoy. Vol. IX, No. 34. The Present Need of a Philos- 
ophy: Sir Herbert Samuel. The Leadership of Philosophy: Hilda 
D. Oakeley. Science, Philosophy and Religion: W. R. Inge. Intro- 
duction to Eighteenth-Century Aesthetic: Senator B. Croce. Aris- 
totle’s Definition of Moral Virtue, and Plato’s Account of the Justice 
in the Soul: H. W. B. Joseph. Itinerarium Mentis in Deum: 
Gerald Cator. Kant’s Ethical Formalism: 0. C. Jensen. Meta- 
physics of Wonder and Surprise: R. V. Feldman. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 59 Année, Nos. 3 et 4. Le scepticisme 
de Hume (2° partie): J. Laporte. L’idée de science de la tech- 
nique: J. Pacotte. Role du sens commun en philosophie: R. Ruyer. 
Moca, étude sur ]’esthétique de Platon: H. Perls. 

Logos (Palermo). Anno XVI, Fase. 4. Morale e religione nella 
filosofia di H. Bergson: Cleto Carbonara. Il problema di Kant e il 
concetto dell’idealismo trascendentale: Franco Lombardi. Riflessioni 
sul problema del moto assoluto: Giuseppe Aprile. la statica e la 
dinamica del diritto: Emil Erich Hiélscher. Il tempo: Adriano 
Tilgher. Il primo seritto di Cosmo Guastella: Eugenio Di Carlo. 
Il concetto dell’Io nell’empirismo inglese: Eugenio Garin. II pro- 
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blema dell’arte nella filosofia di Tommaso Reid: Michele Federico 
Sciacca. 

Haider, Carmen: Do We Want Fascism? New York: The John 
Day Co. 1934. xii+ 276 pp. $2.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The new officers of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association elected at the meeting at the University of 
Indiana, March 29-31, 1934, are as follows: President: C. B. Vib- 
bert; Vice-President: T. V. Smith; Secretary-Treasurer: A. (, 
Benjamin; New Members of the Executive Committee: Herbert 
Martin and E. T. Mitchell. 





There have been published two issues (November, 1933, and 
January, 1934) of a new periodical entitled Analysis, edited by A. 
EK. Duncan-Jones, in codperation with L. Susan Stebbing, C. A. 
Mace, and G. Ryle. A third issue will appear this month, and one 
further issue during the first year of publication. It is hoped that 
in future years the number of issues will be at least six. The jour- 


nal will consist, as a rule, of very short contributions, each so far 
as possible confined to a single point, in which philosophical ques- 
tions will be discussed from a logical or analytical point of view. 

The price of each issue of Analysis will be one shilling, post free 
to those subscribing for the first four numbers. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the publisher, Basil Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford, Eng- 
land. Communications should be addressed to the editor, A. E. 
Duncan-Jones, care of the publisher. 

The contents of the first two issues (16 pages each) are as fol- 
lows: (No. 1) A Statement of Policy. Atomic Propositions: A. J. 
Ayer. A Note on ‘‘The Problem of Universals’’: Helen Knight. 
**About’’: G. Ryle. Solipsism and ‘‘The Common Sense View of the 
World’’: R. B. Braithwaite. (No. 2) Solipsism: J. O. Wisdom. Is 
Solipsism Compatible with Common Sense?: Maurice Cornforth. 
Concerning Solipsism ; A Reply to R. B. Braithwaite: LZ. 8. Stebbing. 
Notes of a Lecture by G. E. Moore. A Note on Variables: Donald 
Sholl. An Explanatory Note on the Elements of Facts: John 
Wisdom. 





